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GAMBLING, 
OR RAIN AND SUNSHINE. 
as we turn our backs 
From our companion thrown into his grave ; 
* So his familiars to his buried fortunes 
Shrink all away.” 

‘Why do you keep me so long a time at 
the door?’ said Edward F. passionately to his 
sife. The night had passed, but its cold wind 
ntered the house, as Mrs. F. with a sorrowful 
aeart undid the lock. 

‘It is late Edward; 
from slumbering.’ 

He said nothing in return to this; but flung 
himself in a chair,and gazed intently on the fire. 
lis son climbed up on his knee, and putting his 
irms around his father’s neck, whispered, * papa, 
vhai has mama been erying for ?—Mr. BY start- 
ed—shook off the boy, and said with violence, 
‘get to bed sir: what business has your mother 
to jet you be up at this hour?’ ‘The poor child's 
tower lip pouted; but he was at this time too 
much frightened to crv. His sister silently took 

fim up: and when he reached his cot, bis warm 
héart discharged itself of its noisy grief—the 
mother heard his crying, and went to him; but 
she soon returned to the parlour, She leant up- 
on her husband, and thus addressed him; * Ed 

ward, I will not upbraid you on account of your 
harshness to me—but I implore you not to act 
in this way before your children! You are not, 
Edward, as you used to be. Those heavy eyes 
tell of wretchedness, as well as of bad hours — 
You wrong me, you wrong yourself; thus let 
my hand show [I am your wife—but at the same 
time, let your heart know singleness in matters 
ef moment. | am aware of the kind of society 
in which youhave indulged. Tell me, Edward, 
for Heaven’s sake tell me! we are poor—we are 
reduced! we are ruined !—is it not so?” 

Edward had not a word for his wife: buta 
man’s tears are more awful than his words. 

‘ Weil, be it so, Edward! Our children may 
vuffer from our fall; but it will re-double my ex- 

ns for them. And as for myself, you do not 
know me, if you think that any circumstances 
lessen my feelings for you. A woman's love is 
like the plant which shows its strength the more 
it's trodden on. Arouse yourself, my husband— 
it is trve your father has cast you off, and you 
are indebted to him in a serious sum—but he is 
not all the world!—only consider your wife in 
that light ' 

A slight tap was now heard at the door, and 
Mrs. F. went to ascertain the cause; she return- 
edto her husband—Mary is at the door—she 











and [ could not keep 
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oe 
says you always kissed hér before she went to 
bed 1? 

* My chil’—my child,’ said the father; ‘ God 
bless you—I am not well Mary. Nay, do not 
speak to me to-night, go to rest now—give me 
one of your pretty smiles in the morning, and 
your father will be happy again.’ 

Mr. F. too was persuaded by his affectionate 
partner to retire; but sleep and rest were not 
for him—his wile and his children had once 
given him happy dreams—but the ruin he had 
brought upon them was an awakening reality. 

When the light of the morning appeared 
above the line of the opposite houses, Mr. F. 
arose. 

‘Where are you going, Edward?’ said his 
wife. *{ have been considering, he replied, 
calmly ; and } am determined to try my father. 
He loved me when I was a boy-~was proud of 
me. It is true, | have acted dishonorably to 
him. Yesterday | spoke harshly of him; but I 
did not then know myself. Your dear affection, 
my wife, has completely altered me. I never 
can forget my ill treatment towards you; but [ 
will make up for it—I will—indeed | will—Nay, 
do not grieve in this way: this is worse to me 
than all; your young ones, my wife; I will be 
back soon.’ 

The children appeared tn the breakfast room. 
Mary was ready with her smile, and the boy 
was anxious for the notice of his father. After a 
short space of time, Mr. F. returned. 

‘Why so pale, my husband? will your parent 
not assist you ?” 

‘We must indeed sink, my love!—Ife will 
not assist me. He upbraided me, { did not, | 
could not answer him a word. He spoke kind 
ly of you and your little ones, but he has cast 
us off forever.’ 

The distressed man had scarcely said this 
when a person rudely came in. The purport 
of his visit was soon perceived. In the name 
of F's father he took possession of the property ; 
and had the power to make F. a prisoner 

* You shall not take papa away,’ said the lit- 
tle son, at the same time kicking at the officer. 

‘Mamma,’ whispered Mary, ‘must my father 
go to prison; wont they let us go too ?” 

‘ Here comes my authority,’ said the deputy 
sheriff. 

The elder Mr. F. doggedly placed himself in 
a chair. 

* You shall not take my papa away,’ cried out 
the boy to his grandfather. 

‘ Whatever may have been my conduct sir,’ 
said the miserable E.cward, this is unkind for 
you. I have not a single feeling for myself, bu 
for my kind. good wife—my children—you have 
no right toharrass them thus with your presence.’ 

‘Nay, husband,’ responded Mrs. F. ¢ think 
not of me. Your father cannot distress me. I 
have not known you, Edward, from your child- 
hood as he has done; but he shall see how I can 
cling to you—can be proud of you in your pov- 
erty. Hehas forgotten your youthful days—he 
has lost sight of his own thoughtless years.” 

The old gentlemen directed his law agent to 
leave the room. He then slowly, yet nervously, 
answered thus: 

“ Madam—I have not forgotten my own 
thoughtlessdays. I havenot forgotten that I once 
hada wife as amiable and noble minded as your- 
self—and not forgotten that your husband was 





her favorite child. An old man hides bis sor 
rows; but let not the world therefore think him 
unfeeling—especially as that world taught hin 
to do so. The distress I have this moment caus 
ed was premeditated on my part. {It has 
its full effect. A mortal gets to vice by single 
steps; and many think the victim must retury 
by degrees. 


hac 


een ocssean ier — 


i know Edward's positiong and 
that with hima single leap is sufficient, Pha. 


leap he has'taken. He is again in my memory 
as the favorite of his poor mother; the laughing 
eyed young pet of a—pshaw—of an old fool; 
for why am I erying ?” 

Little Mary had insensibly drawn herself te 
wards the old philosopher, and without uttering 
a word, pressed his hand and put her handker 
chief to his eyes. The boy now also left his pa 
rent, walked up to his grandfather, and leaning 
his elbows on the old man’s knees, and turning 
up his round cheek, said, ‘then you wont take 
papa away? 

«No! you little impudent rascal—bat Pll take 
you away; and when your mother comes fur 
you, I wil! treat her so weil, that Pil make your 
father follow after.’ 

‘Thus came happiness at the heels of ruin.— 
If husbands ofiener appreciated the exquisite 
and heavenlike affection of their wives, many 
happier firesides would be seen. Gne in love 
and one in mind, ought to be the motto of eve 
ry married pair. And father: many ; 
time check improvidence, if they were to make 
of affection aud kindness, rather than pre 
jacices and strictness 








would 
use 


FROM Tilt PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
On the imporiance of Mental Resources. 


Essay, by Miss L. M. Frances, of Water- 
town, Massachusetts. 


A Prize 


‘Stand out of my sunshine,” said Diogenes 
to Alexander, when the emperor asked what 
service he could do him. And, haughty as the 
philusopher’s reply may sound, it implies only 
the honest independence which every highly 
gifted and well balanced mind may feel towards 
those who merely possess the accidental Gistine- 
tion of rank and fortune. He must be reduced 
to pitifal extremities, who needs the eondescend 
ing smile of the proud, or the heartless flattery 
of the vain, either to rouse him to exertion, or 
to warm him into happiness, "The power of self 
excitement is the most desirable of all) attain- 
ments; and itis the mostrare. To love kuow- 
ledye only fur its usefulness, and thus convert 
it into a source of happiness—to form and 
strengthen virtuous Cispositions only for the sake 
of the deep tranquillity they bring—is a task 
performed by few. Yet experience constantly 
proves to us that there are no othermeans of at 
taining permanent happiness. He to whom na- 
ture is an open volume, where truths of the lof 
tiest import are plainly written, may smile at the 
thwarting influence of external circumstances ; 
and he who can find, in the fall of an apple, or 
the hues of the wild flower, abundant food for 

eason or for fancy, may well say to the officious 
world, stand out of my sunshine.” 

{ do not mean that selfishness is bliss, even 
where enjoyment is of the most dignified kind. 
An eminence, whichplaced us above the delight. 
ful sympathies of social life, would indeed be 
unenviable; but surely thet which places u 
above the ever-changing tide of eireunistane: 





sad opinion is very desirable. ‘The study of na- 
ire, more than any other study, tends to pro 


t 


duce this internal sonshine, across which the 
vexatious cares of the world are, at the most, 

il flitting shadows. Politics, love of gain, aim 
hition of renown—-every thing, in short, which 

in be acted epon by the passions of mankinag, 
> influence on the soul. But na 
‘ure pursues her course with the same majestic 

ep, the same serene stile, whether a mer 
syant is wrecked, or an empire is overthrown. 
Phe evil fe tings of our nature cannot defile 

rholy temple. They may indeed close tts 
portals against th e restless and the bad; but the 
radiant goddess is ever within the altar, ready 
to smile upen those who are pure enough to 
love her quiet beauty. Ambition may play a 


nighty gaine—it may crack the sinews of a 
whale nation, and make the crazy mu!titude au 
tomaton dancers to iis own stormy music. Bu 
sun, and moon, and stars, go forth on their sub- 
me mission, independent of its powers 3 and 
s utmost efforts cannot alter the laws which 
rodace the transient glory of the rainbow.— 
Avarice may freeze the genial current of the 
outy but i cannot diminish the pomp of sum- 
mer, or restrain the prodigality of autamn.— 
Tamé may pursue glittering phantoms, until the 
diseased heart loses all relish for substantia! 
good; but, with all its eager aspirations, it can 
neither change nor share the immortality of the 
smallest etom. 

Here then is a sequestered spot where the 
weary may rest safe from the whirlwind of its 
own passions. Here is aymirror made to reflect 
heaven alone, and which the Proteus forms of 
human pollution can never darken 

He who has steered his bark, ever so skilful- 
ly, through the sea of politics, rarely, if ever, 
finds a quiet haven. His vexations and his tri- 
umps have all been of an exciting character.— 
Both depended on outward circumstances, over 
which he had very limited power; and when 
the preearious breeze had subsided, he finds, 
too late, that he has lived on the breath of others, 
and that happiness has no empire within him — 
And what is the experience of him, who has ex- 
isted only for wealth—who has safely moored 
his richly-freighted vessel into the spacious har 
bor of successful commerce ? Does he find that 
happiness, like modern love,can be bought with 
wold ? You see hun hurrying about, purchasing 
it in small quantities, w herever taste and talent 
offer it for sale; but the article is too etherial 
to be baled for future use, and it soon evapo- 
rates into the vacuum of his intellectual ware- 
house. He who bas lived for fame only, will 
learn that happiness and renown are searcely 
speaking acquaintances. Even if he grasps the 
rainbow he has madly pursued, he will find its 
tints fading with every passing cloud, and flick- 
ering at every changing ray. Nor is he who 
has wasted the energies of his youth in disen- 

tanvling the knotty skein of ¢: introversy , more 
ikely to find the evening of his days cloudless | 
and serene. ‘he demon of dogmatism, or of 
toubt, will grapple him closely, and convert his 

rely glow of feeling, and elasticity of thought, 


have a corrosi¢ 


into ru neorons prejudice, or shattered faith. But 
the deep stream of philoso} hical knowledge is 
untinged by one drop of bitterness. Its gurgling 
waters constantly speak of the heaven from 
which they flow, and the quiet sound lulls the 
listening spurt! into peace 
If age, hke infiney, must have its playthings, 
what ean be so dioified as battery and baro- | 
meter, telescope and prim? Electric power 
anay be increased with less danger than the 
power of man; itis saferto weigh the air than 
t neighbor's motives: it is less azity iting to fix 





THE LADIES’ 


the eye upon voleanoes in roe moon, on than 4 upon 
tempests in the political horizon ;—and it is far 
easier to separate and unite the colyurs ina ray 
it, than it is to blend the many-coloured 
lintes of truth, ( ur arn out of their ¢ourse by the 
fase of controversy. 

ee » drinks deeply : 


t the fountainof natu 
around him the licht 
which beams on his own tranquil spirit. 


ympathy of heart and intelleet is within his 


a 


in ean, with so much + 


OF ST. LEONARI 


** have consecrated 
j 
a a variety a scenes pos- 


dered classic grout 
| people’s stockings—an employment which bear 


sessing formerly but little inte 
Waiter Scott has touched them 


' eobhliine docs to shoe-t rir is UTS 
ia the words of cobbling does to shoe-maki Bs and is, of course 


** since he sung his bold aa wild, romantic “ 


a more religious solemnity breathes from our moul- 
dering abbeys, and a sterne 


our time-shattered He has nga se our 
hills with heroes, even as Ossian peopled them, 
and like a presiding spirit, his image haunts the 
magnificent cliffs and seas. 


4 


And as he is, as every 
heart feels, the author of those noble prose works 
that continue to flash upon the world, to him exclu- 
sively belongs the glory of wedding Fiction and 
History in delighted union, and of embodying in 
imperishable records, 


the manners, character, soul, 
and spirit of Caledonia ; so that if her annals were 


and her memory would in those tales be immortal.” 


eat St. Leonard’s crags, t 
*and his daughters, Jeanie 
wes . fie, »is fami hur to all talaga sag ons. 


> Jeanie had her mid 





ree meetings with Robertson, and the ruins of | 


St. Anthony’s chapel, close by, will not be casily 
for rgotten by the readers of “ The Heart of Mid Lo- 


But it is not, perhaps, generally known, 


novel has ap actual existence in nature. 


however, a cottage in the environs of Edinburgh, 


and upon the very verge of the town, situated pre- 
cisely as that of Davie Deans is pn ‘* Betwixt 
Edinburgh and the mount 


to i discerned the remains 
| of an o! Ste oe, and th ye 


4 - 


stately ruins of St. An- 


rand adventures of Jeanic are sup- 
osed rather te tr anscend the bounds of probability, 


he following extract from a 
wt they are founded upon | 

well aitthantigaied facts. 

the Dumfries and Galloway Courier.) 

JEANLB AND EFFIE DEANS. 

It isnot, we believe, very generally known, that 

celebrated tale of “* The Heart of Mid Lothian” 

and that its heroines resided for 

| the greater purt of their fives 


is founded on fact, 


Of these facts, how- | 
ver, ourreaders will entertain no doubt, when they 


neighborhood of Durmfries. 


1 shall have perused the following narrative, which 





* we have been obligingly permitted to extract from: 


a memorandum, made by a lady, long before the 
last series of the Tales of my Landlord had been 
announced, and we distinctly pledge ourselves te 
the public for the authenticity of its contents. 
EXTRACT. 
“ As my kitchen and pa 





ur were not very far from 
each other, Lc one aa went in to buy some fowls of 
a person | heard offering them for sale. This was 

little stout looking woman, who seemed between 


70 and 80 years of age. She was almost covered 


witha tartan plaid, and her cap had over it a black 


silk hood, tied under the chin, a piece of dress still 


much in use among elderly women of that rank of 


life in Scotland. Her eyes were dark, and remark. 


ably lively and intelligent. I entered into conver- 
sation with her, and began by asking how she mair 


tained herself, &c. She said that, in winter, she 


ra 


footed stockings, that is, knitted feet to country 


about the same relation to stocking-making that 


both less profitable and less dignified. She added, 


that she taught a few children to read, and in sum 
mer, “whiles reared a wheenchicken.’ * * * 


After some more conversation, during which I 
was more and more pleased with the good sense 
nd naivette of the old woman’s remarks, she rose 
to go away. I then asked hae name. Her coun 
tenance was suddenly clouded, her colour slightly 
rose, and she said, gravely, or rather solemnly— 
“*My name is Helen WVWalker; but your husband 


| kens weel about me.” 


*‘Inthe evening, I mentioned to Mr. —— the 
new acquaintance I had made, and how much } 


| had been pleased, and inquired what was remark- 
| able in the history of this poor woman. Mr. — 


said, there were few more extracrdinary persons 


| 
| than Helen Walker. She had been early jeft a 


jo an, with the charge of a sister-considerably 
younger than herself, whom she educated and 


it will not be easy 
to conceive her feelings, when she found that this 


maintained by her exertions. 


| only sister must be tried by the laws of her country 
| for child-murder, and herself called on ss the prin- 


cipal witness against her. The counse! for the pri- 
soner told Helen, that if she could declare that her 
sister had made any preparation, however slight, © 
had given her any intimation whatever of her situ- 
ation, such a statement would save her sister's life. 
Helen said, ‘It is impossible for me, sir, to give 
my oath toa falsehood, and whatever be the con- 
sequence, I will give my evidence according to my 
conscience.” ‘Thetrialcame on. The sister was 
found guilty and condemned. In removing the 
prisoner from the bar, she was heard to say to her 
sister, *“*ONelly ! ve hae been the csuse o’ my; 
death !’—Helen rephed, ‘ Ye ken I buid to speak 
the truth.” 
“In Scotland, six weeks must elapse between 
he sentence and its execution, and Helen availed 
herself of it. The very day of her sister’s condem- 


! nation, she gota petition drawn up, stating the pe- 
| culiar circumstances of the case, and that same 


? 
4 


— set cut on foot from Dumfries to Londor, 
ithout intreduction or recommendation. he 


presented herself in her tartan plaid and country 
attire before John, duke of Ar rn le, (after having 








serps 





a 


parse Lay 


rn 
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wate ched three days at his door,) just as he was step- 
pi oe into his carriage, and delivered her petition. 

terself and her story interested him so much, that 
he immediately procured the pardon she solicited, 
which was forwarded to Dumfries, and Helen re- 
turned, having performed her meritorious journey 
on foot, in the course of a few weeks. 

I was so strongly interested in this narrative, that 
prosecute my acquaintance 
ve the 


to postpone it till 


i earnestly wished to 
with Helen Walker; 
sountry next day, I was obliged 
my return in spring, when my first walk was to 
She had died a short 
My regret was extreme, and I endeavored to obtain 
-ome account of her from a woman who inhabited 
ue other end of the house. inquired if Helen 
ad ever spoken of her past history, her journey to 
“ N a” 


but as TF was to lea 


Helen’s cottage. time before. 


r.ondon, &c. said the old woman, ** Helen 


was a wily body, and whenever ony o’ the neigh- 


nurs spierd ony thing about it, she aye changed 


e discourse.” In short, exery answer I received 


only served to raise my epinion of Helen Walker, 
ho could unite so much prudence with so much 
--roism and v! 


en Walker live 


i! e Clouds sy 
ie road from Dumfries to Sanquhar crosses that 


“ae The 


alittic way above the bridge by which 


*o 
bye soon stream. The name of her younger sister 
‘ibby, (Isabella,) and it is 
il, 


» have been 





1own t her liberation from Dumfries jai 
he was united in marriage to the father of the littic 
snocent whose premature death had brought her 


ife into jeop 


an after 


ardy, and that she lived with him in 
the north of England, where Helen used occasion- 
sly tovisit her. The interview betwixt Helen and 
took place in October, 
i756, and the remains of the old woman were in- 

rred in the church 
it] 









sabove detailed, 


-yard of Trongray, in spring 
tone to mark 





787, wit the spot where they 





_BIOGRAPHY. 


FROM MRS. COLVIN’S MESSENGER, 
/ fey 1” ,\ 

. (Contin CG.) 

Miss Catharine 


wiassachusetts 


Sedgwick, of Stockbridge, 
besides having compiled two or 
eft “aN books for children, has written 
ind published several moral and entertaining 
works ; for example, “Redwood,” the New- 
Englandtale. Also, those beautiful stories of the 
‘ Catholic Iroquois ” and “ Modern Chivalry,” 
which, during the present year. have embellish- 
ed the « Atlantic Seniinie.” All her performan 
ses promise better, and upon th 
been remarkably well received. 
Miss Franccs, of Duxbury, Ma ssachu- 
setts, is the author of “« Ilobomok,” « The Re- 
bels,” and “‘ Niny’s in New-Enugland,” and has 
published, moreover, a very instructive work 
forchi'dren. For the improvement of children, 
likewise, she is engaged in publishing a periodi- 


sal work, called “'The Juvenile Miseellany,” 


three very us 


whole, have 





aided by the contributions of Mrs. Wells, of 


Boston, Miss Sedgewick, above-mentioned, and 


Mrs, Gilman. of Charleston, S. C 


don the romantic banks of 





Mrs Wells, of Boston, wrote the prize pro- 
logues for the Charleston and New York ‘Thea 
tres, and has published sundry beautiful hymns, 
all of which have been prened. and some of 
them extolled by competent judges of polite hi 
terature 

Miss Foster, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, is 
author of several pleasing performances, such 
as ‘A Peep at the Pilgrims,” “ Saratoga,” &c. 

Mrs. Nancy Sproat, of ‘Taunton, (Mass.) has 
sntididnd a volume of lectures, on literary, mo- 
ral, and religious subjects, a Idressed to her 
children ; also some poetical eliusions of consi- 
derable merit. 

> It isto be regretted, that some individual, 
possessing the proper information, of literary 
acquirements, and leisure, has not enlarged such 
memoranda into the respectable form of « Me- 
moirs of Literary Females, Natives of the U. 
States.” would 
certainly gratify the curiosity of the public, ard 
attract both critical and popular applause.— 
Those American females deserve weil of their 
country, who without neglecting any of their 
domestic duties, employ 


Such a work, if well executed, 


those intervals which 
many of both sexes lavish upon frivolous dissi- 
pations, in pursuits of knowledge, which are the 
most innocent and interesting occupations which 
can he given to either sex. 





VARIETY. 


Slander.—1 know not whether it may be 
deemed fatal or serviceable to morality, that the 
spirit of slander meets no encouragement in 
French Society, and that a tendency to defama- 
tion is considered au trefragable proof of ill- 
breeding, and vulgar origin. This seeming le- 
niency to the faults of others does not wholly 
spring from an indulgence, indiscriminate in its 
views of good and evil. It arises, to a certain de- 
gree, from a fullness of mind, a copiousness 
. that is never dri- 
ven by its own barrenness to the discussion of 
subjects, merely and invariably of a personal 
and private nature. 
rant, 


and fluency of conversation 


Few are so idle, so igno 
or so shallow, as to be indebted to the 
frailties of their neighbors, or their friends, for 
their sole — of conversation and rerark.— 
{Lady Morgan 


Ocular Demonstration—A person who religi 
ously adhered to the old opinion, that the sun 
went round the earth,was opposed bya Lonvivant, 
who observed that when his cook roasted a par 
tridge, the bird tarned round on the spit, and not 
the fire round the bird. His conclusions still ques- 
tioned, he observed, “but you'll not deny the old 
adage, in vino veritas ?”—** No,” said the other. 
‘Why then,” rejoined the bon vivant,“ I have 
ocular demonstration on my side, for when Ihave 
drank plenty of wine, Pecan see the earth tarn 


raynd 





ANECDOT# OF LORD BYRON. 
The embryo poet was in childhood very di 
ficult to manage. When at scho t Aberdeen, 
he was haughty and imperious to boys who a: 

sumed the right of being considered his comy 
affluence ; but he 
extended a liberal protection to the youn 
feeble, and assisted in their tasks 
deficient in capacity. 


titors in ability, in rank, or 
g and 
uch as were 
His predilection for beau 
ty appeared at a very early age. A handsome 
young lady entered when the boy was in a tow- 
ering passion with an old servant, who had re- 
monstrated against some mischievous prank in 
66 My dear,” said 
the lady, “ it is unmanly to abuse, and threaten 
to strike a woman.” 

« Would youcall that ugly creature a woman?” 
replied Byr6én. ‘She is more like an ape, with 
her shrivelled skin, aud ten thousand 
her face.’ 


which she had detected him. 


Scars on 
«She is marked with small pox, I grant you 
returned » lady, smiling. ‘* yet carved work 


is both costly and handsome. 
“Ah!” said the boy, “how would vou lke 
to see your own pretty face in a draw well which 
I had disturbed by throwing stones into it? Or 
would you dress for church in a looking-glass, 
as uneven on the surface as that old hag’s fore- 
head? Tell me truly, would you like this ?” 
She felt that her si- 
mile of carved wood had been misapplied; and 
she understood that young Byron alluded to the 
old song, “ My Jo Janet 


The lady was silenced 


,” which she sung with 
great humor, and was often encored by him be- 


fore and after this incident. 





WAYWARD CRITICISMS. 
Cana simple swain be happy? Took at 
young Colin, strolling over.the green fields with 
his Flora, and pointing at the evening clouds. 
Would he be happier, if walking with Pharoah’s 
daughter? A prince might envy him 
If life be but vanity and vexation of spirit, 
why complain that it is short? 
we wish to be older; 


When young, 
when old, to be younger. 
The age of content is like to morrow; it never 
comes unt! it Is past. 

It is best not to speal: of things which are base 
to do, says Enripedes. Duplicity quails before 
the simplicity of a noble mind. Hypocrisy sel 
dom lets more than a half-fledged sentiment flat 
ter out of his lips, lest it should turn and piek bi 
eyes out. One should hardly catch a mouse by 
treachery. 

One touch of genius is worth a world of mere 
description. This is illustrated in the effect of 
the spectacle of Yorick’s horse. “ Labour stoad 
still as he passed; the bucket hung suspended 
in themiddle of the well; the spinning wheel 
forgot its round.” Here the eye and the mind 
aré filled with distinct images, taken from life ; 
and which give a stronger idea of the remark 
ableness of the animal, than the m 
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Marriage evlarges the scene of our happiness 
A marriage of love is pleasant ; 
. marriage of interest, easy; and a marriage 


ind miseries 


where both agree, is happy. 

Poetry is a pleasant honey ; [ advise thee only 
to taste it with the tip of thy finger, and not to 
live upon it. If thou dost, it will disorder thy 
head, and give thee dangerous vertigoes. 

He that understands the weight of each, 
would rather wield a flail than a sceptre. 

ee 
The Silence of the Fair. 

Numa, amongst other laws, made severe ones 
guinst the prattle of the ladies, whom he pro 
hibited from speaking, but in the presence of 
their husbands. It is also recorded of the learn- 
ed Madame Dacier, that she wrote in the Al- 
bum of a Greek traveller, a verse from Sopho- 
les, as an apology for her unwillingness to 
place herself among his learned friends, that 

«Silence is the female ornament.” 

It indeed an ornament expressive of modes- 
ty at times—but ornaments are not to be used 
at alltimes. Whatis more graceful, or even 
forcible, than good sense, from the lips of an 
intelligent female ? 


Trifle not with time —The habit of trifling 
away one’s time, (says a beautiful writer,) ap- 
pears to me the greatest of evils. Those who 
are accustomed to this, never quit without a 
miracle. Reflection is their only remedy; and 
they have as much aversion to that as the sick 
man has to the bitter potion which might cure 
him. Courage to think is infinitely more rare 
than courage to act, and yet the danger in the 
first case is only imaginary—the last real. The 
value of moments, when cast up, is immense; 
if thrown away, their loss is irretrievable ; eve- 
ry moment may be put to some use, and will be 
attended with much more pleasure than if un- 
employed. She who, in old age, hopes to look 
back upon past years with satisfaction, must 
learn the value of the present hour, and let no 
particle of time fall useless to the ground. 





Flowers die without air; they fade without 
light; and, it is well known, will yearn after it, 
and bend themselves towards the window, if 
put into a dark corner. Do we suppose, that, 
in our internal organization—that in all that 
wonderful system of nerves and fibres, by means 
of which we have a sensation, and are enabled 
to ‘hink—do we suppose that, in all this, we are 
less delicately constructed than flowers, or can 
better dispense with what is to keep us bright 
and happy ? 

Truth, candor, and sincerity, are the only 
virtues upon which a female can lay the Basis 
of her character. Whenever she deviates from 


these principles of rectitude, she enters into a} 


‘abyrinth with no clue for extrication, She may 


_'THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 




















In evil speaker a secret friend —If any one 
speak evil of you, flee home to your own con- 
science, and examine your heart; if you be 
guilty, it isa just correction; if not guilty, it is 
a fair instruction; make use of both: so shall 
you distil honey out of gall, and out of an open 
enemy make a secret friend. 





Josepn Savveur, the eminent French matbe- 
matician, was twice married; the first time he 
took a very singular precaution—he would not 
meet the lady till he had been with a notary to 
have the condition which he insisted on reduced 
into writing, for fear the sight of her should not 
leave him sufhiciently master of himself. ‘This, 
says Dr. Hutton, was acting very wisely, and 
like a true mathematician, who always proceeds 
by rule and line, and makes his calculations 
when his head is cool. 





_____ POETRY. _ 


THE TREE THAT BUILT MY BONNIE BARK. 
The tree that built my bonnie bark, 
Grew ina haunted glen, 
In the west nook of an old kirk-yard, 
Among the bones of men— 
Among the bones of men, my lads, 
And the axe that laid it low, 
Was temper’d in a dead man’s blood, 
And I dread no winds that blow. 





Look on yon cloud, an old man said, 
No larger than my hand ; 

And hearken to that sweeping blast, 
That shakes the sea and land— 

That shakes the sea and land, my lads, 
And makes the waters foam ; 

A wise man when he looks on these, 
Would wish himself at home. 


When I was late on Lapland’s shore, 
I bought a gentle gale, 

That sung around me on the sea, 
And murmur’d in my sail ;— 

That murmur’d in my milk-white sail, 
With a friendly voice and low ; 

A man that sails a charmed ship, 
Need fear no blasts that blow. 


The hand that holds the winds at will, 
Will guide us while we roam ; 

When stormy Heaven is burning bright, 
And the wild sea in a foam— 

And the wild sea in a foam, my lads, 
While sobbing sad and low, 

The mother wails her sailor-boy, 
As she hears the tempest blow. 





TO THE DAUGHTER OF A FRIEND, 
I pray thee, by thy mother’s face, 
And by her look and by her eye, 
By every decent matron grace 
That hover’d round the resting place 
Where thy young head did lie ; 

And by the voice that sooth’d thine ear, 
The hymn, the smile, the sigh, the tear 
That match’d thy changeful mood, 
By every prayer thy mother taught— 

By every blessing that she sought, 
I pray thee to be good. 


Is not the nestling, when it wakes 
Its eyes upon the woods around, 

And on its new fledg’d pinions takes 

Its taste of leaves and boughs and brakes— 
Of motion, sight and sound, 

Is it not like the parent? Then 

Be like thy mother, child, and when 
Thy wing is bold and strong, 

As pure and steady be thy light— 





sander in its mazes until the brightness of her 
slory is fost forever 


As high and heavenly be thy flight— 
As holy be thy song. 





THE MOMENTARY GLANCE, 


The following lines were written after hearing 
the relation of a fact in substance as follows :-—A 
gentleman was afflicted with the loss of his sight. 
He was informed, that if he would submit to a cer 
tain operation he might recover his vision, though, 
probably, it would be only for afew moments.—- 
He immediately determined that the operation 
should be performed, that once more he might 
look upon the things of light. His wife and chil 
dren, to him the dearest objects on earth, were 
brought into the room, and so situated as to be the 
first objects of sight. The oculist exerted his 
skill, and the effect was as predicted. He was 
blessed with one momentary glance—he saw those 
he loved best—his eyelids closed—and his sow) 
sunk back into darkness. —{ Casket. 


He thought on former times andisigh’d— 
Beauty was veil’d to him ; 
And grandeur glitt’ring in his pride, 
And novelty, were dim. 
And mem'ry told the evening when 
Night came—to leave him not again, 


He thought upon that sacred day 
When marriage vows were giv’n ; 
When wit and beauty made him gay, 
And earth appear’d a heaven : 
When pleasure hung her lovely bow 
O’er all the storms that raged below. 


And tho’ his children climbed his knee 
And sung their song of mirth ; 

And love imagined them to be 
The fairest things on earth, 

He saw not the peculiar grace, 

That kindled in each smiling face. 


O! dark and dreadful was the doom 
That fate had o’er him thrown ! 

*Mid flowers, he looked not on their bloom 
’Mid friends he was alone; 

A star set in a starry sky, 

But hid from all its brilliancy. Pe 


Hope sprung to life—the hand of skili 
His misty eyes might clear, 
And to his view, in sunshine, still 
The lov’d of earth appear. 
’Twas so, his soul looked forth in light. 
Then backward shrunk in deeper night 


He saw a soft, a piteous smile 
Beam from his anxious wife— 
He saw the sparkling eyes, awhile, 
Of those fair buds of life, 
And sight was not—but mem’ry made, 
A sketch of all that could not fade. 


6s 


All earth’s magnificence—the glow 
Of nature and of art ; 

Wealth, beauty, fame—could not bestow 
Such rapture to his heart, 

As thst one momentary view 

Of these—the lovely and the true. 


Thus, could one favor’d one behold 


The glories now unknown ; & 
The palms, the crowns, the barps of gold, 

The rainbow and the throne— . £ 
And then deep darkness pall the show, , 
Could he forget his visicn’?—Neo! : é 
Communings high, in silent hours, i 


Would fix his thoughtful soul ; 
He’d muse on the celestial powers, 
And bid the moments roll 
More swiftly, till should come the day, 
When he might soar from earth away. 


Neither could he, the blind one cease 
To when dawning light, 
siall his tenderness release, 
And brought ars aux to sight, 
He knew them good—and oh ! ’twas sweet 
To think, ig heaven they all should meet. 








